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'WORDS, WORDS, WORDS, MY LORD" 



J. FRANK DOBIE 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 



Three kinds there are, and only three kinds, of verbal expres- 
sion: (i) old wine in old bottles, which is triteness; (2) old wine 
in new bottles, which is talent; (3) new wine either in old bottles 
or in new bottles, it matters not which, for this is genius. Few, 
indeed, are those who have great originality of matter, the gen- 
iuses; the name of those whose matter is old and whose manner is 
older, the bores of banality, is legion; whereas the number of those 
whose speech is not like the grinding of calliopes, but is refreshing 
and pleasing — the people who in their speech, whether oral or 
written, make society bearable — is to an astonishing extent deter- 
mined by the freshness of their vocabulary. I wish I could know 
that nevermore would a teacher teach the avoidance of "big 
words," or inspire a holy terror for "tall talking" — as reprehensible 
as "word painting" and "rodomontade" are. "Tall talking" 
implies, at least, the ambition to talk, and no talking being who 
has a plentiful stock of words is going to "debase the coinage" 
by calling down the thunderbolts of Jupiter to kill a flea. There- 
fore a tall talker requires, not an injunction to cease his talk, but 
more words with which to gratify rightly his legitimate ambition 
to talk. 

What a student — or anyone without them, for that matter — 
needs is new words, big words, exotic words, "words, words, 
words, my lord," so many that he can "translate" a mummery 
into a clean lucidity, an ashen jargon into a vivid eloquence. Of 
late I have been reading in three diverse authors : Laf cadio Hearn, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Carlyle; and each one of them sends 
me to the dictionary at every turn of the leaf; each one of them 
depends to a remarkable extent upon the novel freshness of his 
diction. Take, for instance, Carlyle's famous description of Daniel 
Webster: "The tarmed complexion, that amorphous crag-like 
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face; the dull black eyes under their precipice of brows, like dull 
anthracite furnaces, needing only to be blown; the mastiff-mouth, 
accurately closed: — I have not traced as much of silent Berserkir- 
rage, that I remember of, in any other man." Lurid and power- 
ful in its interpretive picturesqueness is this. But consider the 
means, the "new bottles"; if amorphous and Berserkir were ex- 
tracted, or if for those Boanergian epithets some conventional 
succedanea were substituted, what of force would be lost, to say 
nothing of accuracy! A new face, known or unknown, appear- 
ing in an accustomed group of people will cast over them an 
interest, even something of a glamor; and so a new word among 
time-tired locutions will light them up into freshness and vigor. 

It might seem that no man of this time would have the temer- 
ity to describe a sunrise or a sunset after those diurnal phenom- 
ena have been described by so many masters of so many ages. 
But, furnished with a vocabulary as varied and as exotic as his 
own literary realms, extending as they do from the hoary tradi- 
tions of Buddhist Japan to the languorous novelty of Port-of-Spain, 
Lafcadio Hearn essays to paint every variety of solar gorgeousness 
or of twihght softness. At random I select two passages: "Out 
of the clouds one of the more remote had turned a marvellous tone, 
a seemingly diaphanous aureate color, the very ghost of gold"; 
and again: "Against an opalescent sea, clouds brilliantly white 
and flocculent like loose new cotton." This is literature, and here 
diaphanous, aureate, opalescent, and flocculent go far toward mak- 
ing the literature, though that phrase of simple words, ghost of 
gold, be the most haunting of all the description. I am not for 
making all students of English literati (God forbid!); but if the 
masters accomplish their great ends largely by selection from an 
extensive and eclectic vocabulary, how much more necessary is it 
that the unmasterful, if they are to have any expression at all, 
assemble unto themselves hosts of words ! 

To study Stevenson with a dictionary is to acquire a liberal 
education. Yet, if Stevenson had followed the practice of a cer- 
tain Irish lord, who, according to Swift, made a habit of reading 
aloud to one of his chambermaids (always the most untutored 
one he could find) whatever he had written and then deleting any 
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diction not familiar to her — ^if Stevenson had adopted such a rig- 
orous exclusion of all but the simplest words, then he had often 
exhibited a page as blanched and colorless as the linen bestowed 
in press by my lord's most immaculate femme de chambre. Need 
illustrations be multiplied ? Then here is one: "This stuff, when 
not purified by the lustration of fire, rots imcleanly into something 
we call life; seized through all its atoms with a pediculous malady; 
swelling in tumours that become independent, sometimes even 
(by an abhorrent prodigy) locomotory; one splitting into millions, 
millions cohering into one, as the malady proceeds through varying 
stages." In this one piercing passage, there are at least a half- 
dozen words that neither an Irish chambermaid nor her linguistic 
equal, an American college student, could define or comprehend. 
Each one of these words is the symbol of a distinct idea, and just 
by so many ideas in so many choice words is the sentence newer 
and richer. 

A speaker poverty-stricken in vocabulary — and every tongued 
being is some sort of speaker — has but one word to express loco- 
motion, let us say the word go. Hence for him all people go to 
the market, go to the banquet, go to the river to swim; for the 
moving of "every living thing of all flesh" he has but one word, 
go. Were it given him to behold a second hegira of all the crea- 
tures of earth to a second Noah's Ark, the only word he would 
have for the motion of each kind would be go. So "cabined, 
cribbed, confined" is he in the knowledge of words that of this 
mighty spectacle he could make nothing. But put into the work- 
ing vocabulary of this single-verbed speaker creep and crawl, flutter 
and fly, pace and patter, shuflle and shamble, run and race, amble 
and antic, wobble and waltz, leap and loiter, lilt and limp, flit and 
flounder, prance and plod, hop and hurry along, skip and skelp, 
tread and troop, march and meander — supplant the paucity of his 
vocabulary with such words as these, and then he might observe 
the variety of the spectacle, he might speak with interest and 
accuracy of that spectacle. For want of words to express himself 
accurately it was that Dogberry must be written down an ass; 
though it is a fact, as Nordau has observed, that "even Balaam's 
ass acquired speech when he had something definite to say." 
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The very fact that every word is the symbol of an idea is the 
reason why every human being, whether plowman or poet, needs 
words, should have words, has a right to demand words — words that 
shall fertihze into conceptions the sterility of his brain. In words 
are, unconsciously, written the history of gods, of polities, and of 
individuals: consider, for example, the origin and meaning of 
saturnine and martial, of guillotine and gerrymander, of martinet 
and jeremiad. It is true that the meaning of these words involves 
etymology; the full meaning of most words does so. Nevertheless, 
etjTiiology aside — an unknown god to all the world save language 
and literature teachers — any word whatsoever acquired is an 
idea acquired. Powerful, yet powerless, Rodin's Le Penseur sits 
braced against some primordial truth that is laboring for expres- 
sion in his brain; he crouches mute, inarticulate, for he has no 
verbal bottles into which he may pour the wine of his intimations. 
Intimations, not yet thoughts, perturb him; for though we may 
feel without being able "to tell," there is no such thing as knowing 
without being able to tell. A thought exists only in words, and 
without words there can be no clear thought. The "mute inglo- 
rious Miltons" of earth have been mute and inglorious because 
they had no speech in which to utter their Miltonic monitions. 
"If there be a human talent," says Carlyle, "let it get into the 
tongue, and make melody with that organ. The talent that 
can say nothing, for itself, what is it? Nothing; or a thing that 
can do mere drudgeries and at best make money by railways." 
It was George Sand who said : Rien ne soulage pas comme la rhetor- 
ique. What soulagement! what assuagement! what solace! what 
help must the spinners in the sun and the tellers in the banks 
miss who have not la rhetorique, who are empty and desolate for 
the want of word-ideas! 

In that marvelous exposition of himself entitled A Personal 
Record, Joseph Conrad, the solitary maker of beautiful and elo- 
quent prose in this journalistic age of "staccato yips," declares: 
"Nothing humanly great — great, I mean, as affecting a whole 
mass of lives — has come from reflection. On the other hand, 
you cannot fail to see the power of mere words; such words as 
Glory, for instance, or Pity Shouted with perseverance. 
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with ardor, with conviction, these two by their sound alone have 
set whole nations in motion and upheaved the dry, hard ground 
on which rests our whole social fabric." 

All this, I dare say, sounds to some patient and placid souls 
who teach by the yardstick method more like the rhapsodic inco- 
herencies fit for DeQuincey Societies — and, by the way, two words 
alone. Consul Romanus, could set DeQuincey amid all the imagined 
"grandeur that was Rome" — than like pedagogical pabulum. But 
the yardstick is coming. 

In the University of Texas the notebook system, already 
explained in the English Journal,^ is employed. An addendum 
to that labor-saving and highly practicable notebook is a section 
entitled "New Words." The student is instructed to add from 
five to ten words per week to his vocabulary, and every three or 
four weeks he presents his notebook at conference with the acquired 
words written down. He is to get the words out of his reading, 
general or textbook, and he is to note the setting, the context, in 
which each word appears. I have my students arrange their 
"New Words" page thus: 

NEW WORDS 



Word 


Definition 


Use 


exiguous 


Slender, small 


"Exiguous circumstances" — 
Carlyle 


matutinal 


Pertaining to matins or to 
morning; early- 


"Matutinal concert 


comity 


Good will, consideration 


"Comity of nations." State 
papers of any nation but 
Germany 


jubilate 


Exult, rejoice 


"Jubilating lips" 


sibilant 


Hissing sound, like that of 


"Sibilant slap of the water" 




s, sh, z, zh 


— Margaret Deland in The 
Iron Woman 



If the student cares to, or if the instructor desires him to, he 
may make fuller definitions than I have illustrated, even including 
the etymology of words. The matter of writing down the author 
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of the phrase in which the new word appears is also optional. 
Perhaps some instructors would not require at all an illustration 
of the use of the word. But under no circumstances should the 
student be allowed to get his new words from the dictionary, 
even if 0. Henry did acquire his astoimding repertoire of words 
by "giving his days and his nights to the study" of the dictionary. 

In the first place, if the student depends on the dictionary for 
new words he will, half the time, select outlandish ones that he 
will never use or find used. In the second place, he will not be 
nearly so likely to remember isolated, disconnected words skimmed 
from lexicographic colunans as he will be to remember words he 
finds imbedded in sentences from which he has wrung out the 
meaning; though here I must recall Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
claim that the dictionary was the most engaging romance he had 
ever found. In the third place, if the student goes to a thesaurus 
for his new words, passing by unnoted the unknown words of 
human letters, the chances are appreciably less for his ever acquir- 
ing a close observation and full understanding of the words he must 
encounter in the reading of a lifetime — in fine, for his ever attaining 
that rare accomplishment, the art of reading intelligently. More- 
over, as a second to this "two-handed engine" for teaching new 
words and also the art of reading thoroughly, I encourage my 
students to write down in the margins of their books definitions 
of all words unfamiliar to them; these marginal definitions will 
serve to keep the words they define fresh in memory. 

The second and third of these reasons for using literature 
rather than lexicons for word sources require elaboration. Mem- 
ory is a matter of association. Many of my students remember 
the titles of books they have read without remembering the names 
of the authors. I remember the names of whatever books I read 
and also those of the authors. I have a friend who, without 
effort, remembers the title, the name of the author, and the date 
of publication of every book he reads. He began early training 
himself thus, though the date may often be a worthless piece of 
knowledge. In like manner a student, provided he has the mem- 
ory to retain a word, can often retain the setting in which he 
found that word, thus making his diction rich in connotation 
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and concrete in meaning. I remember the word sublunary from 
Hazlitt's "what brave sublunary things"; I remember spectre 
because Irving wrote about a "Spectre Bridegroom"; I remember 
acidulated from having read somewhere that John Randolph of 
Roanoke had a style "acidulated with scorn." By no means am 
I so fatuous as to insist that one can or should remember all one's 
words together with the concomitants with which they are first 
observed. But a word with associations is more easily remem- 
bered than one without them. 

The third reason given for having the student find neologisms 
in literature is substantive. In the beginning the average fresh- 
man "reads over" chapters without discerning the meaning of 
pages; "covers" pages without realizing the structure of sentences; 
and "does" sentences without comprehending the words of which 
they are compounded. Having eyes, he sees not, often because 
he does not know that among the "brave sublunary things" are 
"words and their ways." He has never seen an oriole, either, if 
he lives in some parts of the South; but one day in zoology he 
learns of the oriole, and the next morning he beholds that identi- 
cal bird looking in at his window. So, taught to have and to 
hold new words, he begins to watch for them; and he finds them — 
words clear and ideated, words canorous and alluring, words, 
words, words, "as thick as blossoms in Paradise." 

The mere writing down and exhibiting of new words is, of 
course, but a means to an end. The end is that students shall, 
by frequently looking over their word-lists, incorporate these 
novel acquisitions into their writing and speech. A daring or an 
unduly ambitious student may violate coherence or indulge digres- 
sion, even to the extent of inventing a whole paragraph, that he 
may manipulate his new word. What of that? He may drag 
in one of his neologistic trophies with an effect ludicrous and gro- 
tesque. What of that? At worst, better be a Mrs. Malaprop, 
who certainly took joy in her speech, than Drawer Francis with 
his eternal and sohtary utterance — the only speech that the com- 
bined wit of Prince Hal and Falstaff could evoke from him — 
"anon, anon, Sir." No matter how used, the word once used will 
thenceforth forever be the user's; and as he advances farther and 
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farther into the kingdom of words, he will grow wiser and more 
patient, and, though correspondingly more avid for words, will 
adopt for his motto that on the Raven wood coat of arms: "I 
bide my time," coming to understand that Scotch proverb which 
says: "If you keep a thing for seven years, you are sure to find a 
use for it at last." 

It is the fate of every teacher to learn all too well that "against 
stupidity the gods are powerless"; and many and many is the 
collegian who never gets beyond the vocabulary of the daily sport- 
ing page or of the Friday night german. But I have seen students 
come, like Sentimental Tommy, to have their hearts "as ta'en 
up wi' hunting for the right word [the new word] as if it had been 
a game." I have seen themes take on color and freshness through 
the accrued diction of advancing weeks. Absolutely, no mortal 
who is full of words, of idea symbols, can be wholly empty of 
speech; and with words waiting like lackeys to do one's bidding 
the devils of dumbness must flee. 

"For know," speaks the "Man," who is Shakespeare, in Shaw's 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, "that vile as this world is, and worms 
as we are, you have but to invest all this vileness with a magical 
garment of words to transfigure us and uplift our souls till earth 

flowers into a million heavens I tell you there is no word 

yet coined and no melody yet sung that is extravagant and majes- 
tical enough for the glory that lovely words can reveal." 



